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The  following  collection  of  papers  represents  the  collective  thinking  of  the  membership  of  the  Division 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped  (DVH),  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  with  reference  to  current  issues 
concerning  the  education  of  visually  handicapped  children  and  youth.  The  organization  recognizes  the 
importance  of  taking  a consolidated  position  on  various  issues  for  the  purpose  of  providing  informed,  pro- 
fessional input  in  both  local  and  national  arenas  which  may  impact  the  quality  and  extent  of  educational 
services  provided  to  the  visually  handicapped.  For  this  purpose,  a process  was  adopted  which  has  allowed 
for  maximum  review  and  revision  by  the  DVH  membership  so  that  position  papers  written  by  individuals 
truly  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  total  membership. 

During  the  period  1979-81,  seven  position  papers  have  been  written,  published  in  the  DVH  Newsletter, 
and  discussed  in  open  forum  at  three  gatherings  of  the  membership  (CEC  1979,  Helen  Keller  Centennial, 
and  CEC  1980).  In  addition,  written  comment  has  been  solicited  and  incorporated  into  the  revised  position 
papers  which  appear  in  this  publication.  Of  the  seven,  five  position  papers  have  been  accepted  and  are 
contained  herein.  Two  position  papers  are  still  in  the  process  of  revision  for  approval  by  the  membership 
and  three  additional  papers  are  now  ready  for  review. 

The  format  of  this  publication  is  designed  to  allow  for  additions  and  easy  use  of  the  various  papers  de- 
pending upon  need.  Permission  is  granted  to  members  to  reproduce  this  publication  in  total  or  in  part  when 
credit  is  given  to  the  Division  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  and  the  individual  author  of  the  position  paper. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  Executive  Officers  and  the  Publications  Committee  to  DVH  that  this  mate- 
rial will  be  useful  to  you  in  your  professional  role.  Vour  comments  and  suggestions  are  welcome.  You  are 
also  encouraged  to  submit  additional  issues  and  papers  for  review  by  the  membership  for  possible  inclusion 
in  this  publication.  It  is  only  with  a consolidated  effort  that  we  will  bring  our  message  to  the  decision 
makers  and  truly  influence  our  professional  commitment  to  better  education  for  visually  impaired  persons. 

Special  recognition  is  given  the  organization  of  State  Education  Consultants  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped whose  paper,  “The  Role  and  Responsibility  of  the  State  Handicapped,”  is  included  in  the  position 
papers.  The  majority  of  members  of  this  organization  are  also  affiliated  with  DVH;  however,  this  paper  was 
developed  and  has  been  adopted  by  their  organization. 


Nancy  White  Bryant,  Ph.  D. 

President,  Division  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
1980-81 


M.  Bernadette  Alber,  Editor 
Chairperson,  Publications  Committee 
1980-81 
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Statement  of  Position:  Division  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 


The  Continum  of  Services  for  Visually 


Impaired  Students 


Nancy  White  Bryant 

Superintendent,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 


Historically,  visually  impaired  students  have  been  educated  in  programs  that  were  made  available  to 
them  with  little  thought  given  to  the  unique  needs  of  the  individual.  Until  the  last  decade,  residential 
programs  generally  served  the  majority  of  children  in  a central  location  of  a given  state.  As  public  school 
programs  developed  at  the  local  level,  the  student  could  choose  to  attend  school  in  his  home  community, 
but  he  or  she  might  be  placed  in  the  available  self-contained  classroom  when  an  itinerant  program  was  more 
appropriate  ...  or  the  reverse. 

Current  federal  legislation  and  that  in  most  states  no  longer  permits  fitting  children  into  existing  pro- 
grams, but  demands  that  an  individualized  educational  program  appropriate  to  needs  of  the  student  be 
designed  and  made  available  in  the  least  restrictive  setting.  For  a time  following  the  passage  of  the  law,  the 
fitting  of  round  pegs  into  square  holes  became  more  subtle.  Program  availability  in  many  areas  still  remain- 
ed the  determining  factor  in  how  and  where  a student  would  be  served. 

Today,  due  process  considerations  and  zealous  advocacy  for  the  rights  of  students  to  a free  and  appro- 
priate education  make  it  far  less  easy  to  serve  students  at  the  convenience  of  the  schools. 

A Continuum  of  Educational  Services 

The  provision  of  a continuum  of  service,  by  design,  creates  a developmental  school  experience  while 
taking  into  account  the  kind  of  educational  environment  most  conducive  to  the  growth  of  an  individual. 
A continuum  includes  all  possible  program  models  which  will  assure  the  availability  of  appropriate  delivery 
systems  for  visually  impaired  students  regardless  of  their  age,  developmental  level,  or  multiplicity  of  dis- 
abilities. 

A continuum  of  services  must  allow  for  movement  between  program  units  of  various  design  depending 
upon  student  need  at  any  point  throughout  his  or  her  school  years.  It  may  be  more  administratively  effici- 
ent to  adopt  a single  plan  at  a given  level  (i.e.,  resource  rooms  for  elementary  grades  and  itinerant  services 
for  the  high  school),  but  such  a rigid  plan  is  limiting,  and  defeats  the  existence  of  a true,  working  con- 
tinuum. The  least  restrictive  environment  should  be  defined  as  that  which  least  restricts  the  child’s  learning. 

Program  Alternatives 


The  continuum  of  educational  services  for  the  visually  impaired  should  contain  the  capability  for  pro- 
viding the  following  alternative  educational  plans,  if  and  when  they  are  appropriate  for  an  individual’s 
education. 

I.  Self-contained  Classrooms/Programs 

A.  Residential  schools 

B.  Local  day  schools 

II.  Cooperative  Programs 

A.  Residential  schools  with  private  and  public  day  school  programs 

B.  Special  class  with  regular  class  in  a single  school 

III.  Resource  Programs 

A.  Resource  rooms  serving  a single  school  building 

B.  Itinerant  programs  serving  several  buildings 

C.  Short  term,  special  purpose  training  in  a residential  school 

IV.  Consultative  Programs 

A.  Teacher-Counselor/Consultant  support  to  regular  classroom  teachers 

B.  Coordination  of  resources  for  a comprehensive  educational  plan  across  disciplines 


The  Future 


We  do  not  minimize  the  burden  that  is  placed  on  the  schools  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  Public  Law 
94-142  and  similar  state  laws.  The  charge  becomes  even  more  complex  when  trying  to  provide  the  variety 
of  program  components  necessary  to  the  continuum  in  a financially  efficient  manner.  The  task  requires  an 
extremely  creative  assignment  of  resources. 

The  reality  of  these  restraints  to  the  provision  of  a continuum  must  be  taken  into  account  even  though 
the  law  does  not  speak  to  the  obvious  difficulty  in  doing  so.  The  problems  are  multiplied  for  low  incidence 
populations  such  as  the  visually  impaired,  particularly  those  who  live  in  sparsely  populated  geographic 
locations. 

Large  school  systems  serving  many  pupils  who  have  more  resources  are  more  able  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  law  to  fulfill  individual  student  needs.  This  is  because  greater  resources  can  be  more  widely  distribut- 
ed to  support  a variety  of  program  alternatives  for  larger  numbers  of  participants.  Smaller,  less  financially 
able  school  systems  or  states  will  continue  to  struggle  with  the  distribution  of  resources  to  meet  the  same 
laws  governing  richer  states. 

The  program  alternatives  outlined  above  are  not  meant  to  constitute  an  exhaustive  list.  Indeed,  creative 
programming  on  an  individual  basis  is  what  is  promoted  by  the  law.  Precise  prediction  of  the  needs  of  a 
specific  school  population  of  visually  impaired  children  for  a given  year  may  not  be  possible. 

The  schools  must,  therefore,  be  in  a position  to  meet  needs  as  they  arise.  Long-range,  flexible  pro- 
gramming using  versatile  staff  and  other  school  resources  are  the  tools  for  the  challenge.  Each  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  must  oversee  and  promote  the  existence  of  a continuum  in  order  to  provide  all  of  the 
services  that  may  conceivably  be  needed  by  its  residents.  Cooperative  planning  between  local  education 
agencies  and  states  must  be  supported  and  encouraged  in  the  spirit  of  conservation  of  resources  and  the 
assurance  that  a full  continuum  is  available  to  visually  impaired  students  regardless  of  their  place  of  resi- 
dence or  individual  needs. 

There  must  be  no  question  that  the  schools  will  provide  the  kind  of  program  that  a visually  impaired 
student  needs  to  achieve  his  maximum  potential.  It  is  imperative  that  the  schools  plan  for  and  provide  the 
best  estimate  of  what  constitutes  an  appropriate  educational  continuum  and  assure  that  it  is  available, 
in  its  entirety,  to  individual  students  as  needed.  Adjustments  and  compromise  are  to  be  expected,  but  these 
must  be  judiciously  negotiated  as  excellence  and  the  idea!  program  plan  are  sought  for  each  visually  im- 
paired student. 


• Statement  of  Position:  Division  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 


The  Role  and  Function  of  the  Teacher 
of  the  Visually  Handicapped 


Susan  Jay  Spungin 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Now  more  than  ever  before  the  field  is  seeing  a need  to  define  the  role  and  function  of  teachers  of 
the  visually  handicapped,  especially  in  light  of  the  growing  acceptance  of  the  generic  special  education 
program  models  and  personnel  developed  to  serve  the  low  incidence  population  of  visually  handicapped 
children.  In  order  to  justify  the  need  for  trained  teachers  in  vision  to  serve  these  children  the  field  must  be 
very  clear  as  to  what  is  actually  meant  by  “a  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped.”  Consequently,  what 
follows  are  areas  of  specialized  activities  to  serve  as  role  guidelines  for  teacher/consultants  of  the  visually 
handicapped  in  community  day  school  programs. 

I.  Assessment  and  Evaulation 

A.  Perform  functional  vision  assessments. 

B.  Obtain  and  interpret  eye/medical  reports  as  they  relate  to  educational  environments. 

C.  Contribute  to  appropriate  portions  of  the  IEP,  such  as  long-term  goals,  short-term  goals,  learning 
style/physical  constraints. 

D.  Recommend  appropriate  service  delivery  plans,  including  physical  education,  ancillary  support 
services,  equipment,  time  frames. 

E.  Recommend  appropriate  specialized  evaluations  as  needed,  such  as  low  vision,  orientation  and 
mobility,  psychological,  and  adaptive  physical  education. 

F.  Confer  with  special  services  to  aid  in  evaluation. 

G.  Assist  in  determining  the  eligibility  and  the  appropriate  placement  of  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

H.  Participate  in  the  assessment  of  each  pupil,  and  interpret  results  to  classroom  teachers  and  others. 

I I . Educational  and  Instructional  Strategies:  Learning  Environment 

A.  Assure  that  the  student  is  trained  in  the  use  of,  and  has  available,  ail  devices  and  technological 
apparatus  useful  to  the  process  of  academic  learning. 

B.  Assure  that  the  classroom  teacher  fully  understands  the  unique  needs  of  children  with  visual  losses. 

C.  Act  as  a catalyst  in  developing  understanding  of  visual  loss  with  sighted  children. 

D.  Interpret  adjustments  needed  in  assignments  or  standards  in  the  regular  classroom. 

E.  Assure  that  the  student  has  all  educational  materials  in  the  appropriate  media. 

F.  Consult  with  the  classroom  teachers  regarding  methodology  to  be  used  as  visually  handicapped 
children  are  included  in  classroom  learning  experiences. 

G.  Instruct  the  student  in  academic  subjects  and  activities  requiring  adaptation  and  reinforcement  as  a 
direct  result  of  visual  handicap. 

III.  Educational  and  Instructional  Strategies:  Unique  Curriculum 

A.  Braille  Reading  and  Writing  — It  may  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped  to 
provide  beginning  braille  reading  instruction  and  to  introduce  the  child  to  such  mechanical  aspects 
of  reading  as:  top  of  the  page,  bottom  of  the  page,  use  of  fingers,  tracking,  etc.  Introduction  of 
writing  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped.  Braille  writers  and 
slates  and  styli  are  unfamiliar  learning  tools  to  the  classroom  teacher;  the  classroom  teacher  should 
not  be  expected  to  master  the  mechanics  of  either.  The  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped  will 
possess  the  necessary  skills  in  braille  mathematics  and  in  braille  music,  and  will  provide  instruction 
to  students  in  their  use. 

B.  Handwriting  — For  the  partially  seeing  child,  certain  aspects  of  handwriting  in  respect  to  size  and 
configuration  may  be  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped.  The  teaching 
of  signature  writing,  and,  if  appropriate,  additional  handwriting  skills  to  functionally  blind  chil- 
dren is  certainly  a responsibility. 
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C.  Typewriting  — For  most  low  vision  children  and  fucntionally  blind  children  typing  will  be  the 
major  means  of  communication  between  the  child  and  sighted  peers,  parents,  and  teachers.  This 
is  a skill  which  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  taught  by  the  teacher  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  sufficient  motor  skills. 

D.  Large  Print  and  Optical  Aids  — It  may  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped  to 
help  iow  vision  children  utilize  reading  aids  in  order  to  fully  benefit  in  the  regular  classroom. 

E.  Listening  Skills  — Both  partially  seeing  and  functionally  blind  students  need  to  learn  good  listen- 
ing skills.  Listening  becomes  extremely  important  in  the  secondary  grades  when  print  reading 
assignments  become  long  and  laborious.  It  is  necessary  for  the  visually  handicapped  child  to  begin 
a sequential  course  of  study  in  the  development  of  listening  skills  as  early  as  possible.  The  develop- 
ment of  listening  skills  is  not  confined  to  the  use  of  an  alternate  reading  system.  It  is  important  in 
mobility,  in  social  conversation,  and  in  interpreting  a variety  of  auditory  signals  received  from  the 
environment. 

F.  Study  Skills  — Skimming  braille  or  large  print  materials,  outlining  in  braille  or  large  print,  search- 
ing for  significant  information  in  recorded  materials,  and  other  skills  may  need  to  be  taught  by  the 
teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped. 

G.  Tactual  Skills  — The  development  of  tactual  skills  is  not  confined  to  the  reading  of  braille.  Visually 
handicapped  students  should  be  taught  to  use  their  fingers  and  hands  well  in  order  to  explore, 
identify,  and  appreciate  all  tangible  materials  in  their  environment. 

H.  Visual  Efficiency  — This  underlines  achievement  in  every  skill  area  for  the  partially  seeing  pupil: 
academic,  psychomotor  skills,  self-help,  and  vocational  and  social  skills.  The  use  of  residual  vision 
is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  curriculum  offered  by  the  teacher  of  the  visually 
handicapped. 

I.  Motor  Development  — The  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped  must  know  the  potential  problem 
areas  in  motor  development  for  visually  handicapped  children.  Body  image,  body  in  space  con- 
cepts, visual  motor  skills,  etc.,  are  included  in  this  area. 

J.  Physical  Education  — This  is  often  a problem  for  visually  handicapped  pupils  in  public  schools. 
Students  must  be  assisted  in  understanding  and  participating  in  team  games.  Physical  fitness  must 
be  stressed. 

K.  Orientation  and  Mobility  — Much  of  the  orientation  and  mobility  needs  of  the  student  are  the 
responsibility  of  qualified  orientation  and  mobility  instructors.  The  responsibilities  of,  and  the 
relationshp  between  the  teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped  and  the  orientation  and  mobility 
instructors  must  be  clearly  defined.  It  is  possible  that  the  former  will  assume  responsibility  for 
assuring  that  students  develop  in  sensory  motor,  gross,  and  fine  motor  skills.  Visually  handicapped 
children  must  be  taught  to  move  in  space  and  to  be  aware  of  the  environment  around  them. 
They  must  learn  to  use  tactual  and  auditory  cues  to  assist  and  identify  their  position  in  space  and 
the  relative  position  of  other  persons  and  objects  around  them. 

L.  Concept  Development  — The  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped  shares  with  others  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  basic  concepts  by  the  student.  Future  learning  is  dependent  upon 
the  student’s  thorough  understanding  and  association,  discrimination,  and  relationships. 

M.  Activities  of  Daily  Living  — Thorough  knowledge  of  the  activities  and  techniques  of  daily  living 
or  personal  management  skills  is  needed  to  create  independence  so  that  visually  handicapped 
students  may  become  acceptable  and  personable  beings  — free  of  mannerisms,  and  socially  attrac- 
tive to  others.  Specific  objectives  include  but  are  not  limited  to:  a)  caring  for  personal  needs; 
b)  developing  adequate  eating  habits;  c)  mastering  the  process  and  routine  of  dressing  and  undress- 
ing; d)  developing  a positive  self-image. 

N.  Reasoning  — The  ability  to  reason,  especially  in  the  abstract,  may  require  specific  instruction  from 
the  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped.  Students  may  need  assistance  in  the  development  of 
decision-making  skills,  problem  solving,  and  learning  to  live  with  occasional  frustration  and  failure. 

O.  Fluman  Sexuality  — Teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped,  parents  and  others  share  the  responsi- 
bility for  gradual,  sequential  instruction  in  human  sexuality  for  visually  handicapped  students. 
Because  programs  in  sex  education  for  sighted  children  assume  that  much  visual  information  has 
been  previously  attained,  the  visually  handicapped  pupil  may  need  a specific  curriculum  taught 
by  appropriate,  well-prepared  professionals. 

P.  Leisure  and  Recreation  — The  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped,  parents,  and  community 
agencies  share  a responsibility  to  expose  the  student  to,  and  provide  learning  opportunities  in, 
a wide  variety  of  leisure  time  activities  which  have  carry-over  value  to  adult  life. 
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IV.  Guidance  and  Counseling 

A.  Guidance  and  counseling  assists  visually  handicapped  students  in  understanding  their  attitudes 
and  those  of  others  concerning  visual  impairment;  in  exploring  similarities  and  differences  in 
relation  to  all  children;  in  becoming  socially  aware  of  oneself  and  environment;  in  learning  accept- 
able behavior,  in  encouraging  social  interactions  with  peer  groups;  and  in  becoming  more  inde- 
pendent. Parents  should  be  included  in  this  guidance  and  counseling  process. 

B.  Career  education  curriculum  that  has  been  developed  for  sighted  children  may  need  supple- 
mentary instruction  from  a teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped.  Career  education  encompasses 
three  sequential  areas:  career  awareness,  career  exploration,  and  vocational  preparation.  Each,  in 
sequence,  is  dependent  upon  the  other.  A curriculum  in  career  education  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped may  be  necessary,  and  implementation  of  this  curriculum  may  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped.  At  the  career  exploration  level  this  could  well  mean  many 
field  trips  into  the  community  so  that  the  visually  handicapped  student  will  have  exposure  to 
people  and  work  situations. 

C.  Vocational  counseling  is  an  integral  part  of  programs  designed  for  visually  handicapped  students. 
Career  awareness  begins  on  the  primary  level,  continuing  with  career  exploration  and  orientation 
on  the  intermediate  and  secondary  level.  The  teacher  in  conjunction  with  the  counselor  should 
involve  visually  handicapped  students  and  parents  in  this  counseling  process.  Following  the  assess- 
ment of  vocational  strengths  and  weaknesses,  the  students  may  participate  in  work-study  experi- 
ence programs  as  appropriate. 

D.  Social  adjustment  skills  are  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  and  assist  the  visually  handicapped 
student  to  blend  smoothly  into  society.  Areas  that  must  be  emphasized  are  spatial  awareness  and 
orientation,  verbal  and  nonverbal  language,  self-help  skills,  socialization  processes,  interpersonal 
relations,  human  sexuality,  and  real  life  experiences. 

E.  Support  services  to  families  should  include: 

1 . Interpreting  implications  of  visual  impairment  on  overall  development; 

2.  Referring  to  appropriate  service  providers; 

3.  Encouraging  home  involvement  in  program  objectives; 

4.  Acting  as  a resource  in  the  field  of  vision. 

V.  Administration  and  Supervision 

A.  Communication  with  Administrators 

1.  Pupil  information  (e.g.,  visual  status,  grade  level,  prototype). 

2.  Program  goals  and  activities. 

3.  Program  evaluation. 

4.  Screening  and  referral  procedures. 

5.  Relationship  to  other  regular  and  special  education  programs  and  support  services. 

6.  Budget  funds  to  include  funds  for  travel  time,  consultation,  instruction,  salaries,  travel  ex- 
penses, instructional  materials,  preparation  time,  conferences  and  benefits. 

7.  In-service  programs  by  and  for  teacher/consultants  of  the  visually  impaired. 

8.  Program  scheduling  to  allow  adequate  time  for  planning,  preparation,  reporting,  commuting, 
instruction  and  staff  conferences. 

9.  Physical  facilities  which  include  instructional  settings,  offices  and  storage  space. 

10.  Advocate  of  students’  educational/legal  rights  and  provider  of  services. 

1 1 . Provide  input  into  scheduling  of  students. 

B.  Record  Keeping 

1 . Maintain  statewide  and  system-wide  student  census. 

2.  Obtain  and  maintain  student  medical  and  optometric  reports. 

3.  Maintain  records  of  pupil  assessments,  individual  educational  plans,  reviews  and  progress 
reports  with  signed  parental  release  forms. 

4.  Maintain  material  and  equipment  requests. 

C.  Casefinding,  Student  Referral  Procedures  and  Scheduling 

1 . Act  as  a vision  consultant  for  system-wide  screening,  materials,  follow-up  and  recommendations. 

2.  Participate  in  LEA’s  annual  plan  for  Child  Search. 

3.  Maintain  a referral/communication  system  with  nurses  and  other  school  staff. 

4.  Obtain  current  eye  reports  and  begin  notification  and  assessment. 

5.  Schedule  time  for  teaching,  planning,  preparation,  travel,  and  conferences  with  parents  and 
relevant  school  and  non-school  persons. 
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6.  Maintain  records  and  exchange  information  about  visually  handicapped  students  with  appro- 
priate personnel  and  consistent  with  school  district  policies  regarding  confidentiality. 

7.  Prepare  a master  schedule  to  be  given  to  the  supervisor  and  the  principal  of  the  building  in 
which  students  are  served. 

8.  Work  within  the  framework  and  policies  of  the  school. 

VI.  School  Community  Relations 

A.  School  and  Community  Involvement  — The  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped  should  be  prepar- 
ed to  interpret  the  program  to  school  personnel,  board  of  education,  and  other  groups  within  the 

community. 

B.  Program  Liaison 

1.  Private,  state  and  local  agencies  and  schools 

2.  Resources  within  the  community 

3.  Medical  specialists 

4.  Placement  transitions 

5.  Parents 

6.  Related  appropriate  specialists 

7.  Recreation  resources 

C.  Services  Development 

1.  Coordinate  ancillary  groups  and  individuals,  such  as  transcribers,  recordists,  readers  for 
visually  handicapped  students,  counselors  and  mobility  instructors. 

2.  Assist  in  the  initiation  of  new  services  as  well  as  coordinating  existing  ones  to  bring  the  varied 
and  necessary  related  services  to  the  educational  program. 

3.  Attend  professional  meetings  (in  and  out  of  the  district)  concerned  with  the  education  of 
visually  handicapped  students. 

4.  Keep  abreast  of  new  developments  in  the  education  of  visually  handicapped  children  and 
youth. 

5.  Maintain  on-going  contact  with  parents  to  assure  realistic  understanding  of  child’s  abilities, 
progress,  future  goals,  community  resources,  etc. 


Statement  of  Position:  Division  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 


Specialized  Certification 


John  D.  Stager 

Education  Specialist,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 


From  the  beginnings  of  civilization,  society  has  expressed  needs  for  the  organization  of  persons  with 
common  interests,  concerns,  skills,  and  training  into  identifiable  groups  for  the  purposes  of  recognition, 
personal  improvement,  standard  setting  and  general  protection  of  public  interests.  Historically,  guilds, 
trade  associations,  professional  societies  and  governmental  units  have  received  the  endorsement  of  society 
to  fulfill  these  recognized  basic  needs. 

So  it  has  been  in  the  education  sphere.  The  public  has  expressed  its  particular  needs  for  the  existence  of 
identifiable  bodies  of  professional  persons  trained  in  certain  educational  management  and  instructional 
skills  in  order  that  the  best  interests  of  students  may  be  protected,  and  that  education  professionals  them- 
selves may  receive  strength  and  nurture.  This  need  has  shown  itself  through  the  development  of  a multitude 
of  formal  and  informal  professional  education  associations,  and  recently  through  the  vigorous  development 
of  state  and  federal  bureaucracies  organized  to  “guarantee”  individual  civil  rights  to  a “free  appropriate 
public  education.” 

The  body  of  trained  professionals  concerned  with  the  education  of  students  with  visual  handicaps 
recently  has  enjoyed  an  ever  developing  pattern  of  educational  techniques,  specialized  materials  and  equip- 
ment, program  models  and  professional  teacher  preparation.  As  a discrete  entity,  the  profession  of  instruc- 
tion for  visually  handicapped  students  generally  is  at  an  unprecedented  high  level  of  development  in  this 
country. 

Simultaneous  to  this  development  has  been  even  greater  philosophical  and  consequent  legal  develop- 
ments with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  all  exceptional  students  are  managed  in  an  educational  setting. 
Public  Law  94-142  and  its  corollary  state  mandates  have  literally  shaken  regular  and  special  education  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Through  these  pieces  of  legislation,  the  citizens  of  this  country  have 
placed  their  educators  “on  notice”  that  equal  treatment,  substantive  instruction  and  positive  results  are  to 
be  the  “bottom  line”  public  expectation  for  handicapped  students. 

In  response,  educational  administrators  and  instructors,  for  the  most  part,  have  regrouped  in  order  to  be 
responsive  to  this  public  mandate.  Procedural  safeguards,  refined  assessment  procedures,  parent  involve- 
ment, integrated  instructional  models,  revised  professional  standards,  and  bureaucratic  program  monitoring 
have  all  become  the  watch  words  of  the  day.  Public  fiscal  resources,  in  a period  of  general  decline,  have 
been  severely  strained  in  the  process  of  satisfying  these  dramatic  increases  in  general  public  expectation. 

Specialized  instruction  and  educational  support  services  for  visually  handicapped  students  have  not 
been  exempted  from  these  pressures.  The  cries  from  teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped  are  numerous  and 
more  frequent  every  day.  “My  administrator  of  special  education  doesn’t  really  know  (or  want  to  know) 
what  my  competencies  are,  what  my  appropriate  role  is,  or  what  the  needs  of  my  students  are.”  “The 
forms  are  filled  out,  but  I was  omitted  from  the  IEP  conference,  so  they  assigned  my  student  to  a ‘resource 
teacher’  and  ordered  a large  print  book.”  “The  town  didn’t  want  to  spend  any  more  money,  so  they  de- 
cided that  the  ‘substantially  separate  class  teacher’  could  see  him  when  necessary.”  “The  parents  were  told 
by  administration  that  the  new  law  required  no  more  categorical  specialists,  so  my  services  aren’t  required.” 
“A  generic  specialist  has  been  assigned  now  to  monitor  my  caseload.” 

These  statements  stand  in  stark  contrast  to  the  foregoing  discussion.  Noncompliance  with  the  law, 
educational  malpractice,  regulatory  misinterpretation  and  interpersonal  breakdowns  are  all  at  work  here.  In 
the  rush  to  provide  “something”  for  every  student’s  “special  need,”  enormous  omissions  in  sound  educa- 
tional decision  making  have  taken  place. 

P.L.  94-142,  paragraph  121  a. 532(e)  states,  “The  evaluation  (of  a student)  is  made  by  a multidisciplinary 
team  or  group  of  persons,  including  at  least  one  teacher  or  other  specialist  with  knowledge  in  the  area  of 
suspected  disability.”  This  requirement  stands,  therefore,  as  a national  public  expectation  that  students 
have  unique  educational  needs  in  spite  of  worn  out  disability  labels,  noncategorical  programming  require- 
ments, due  process  procedural  errors  and  fiscal  constraints.  In  the  face  of  tremendously  complex  processes 
in  implementing  this  national  mandate,  insidious  homogenizing  influences  have  crept  in  which  contradict 
the  legislation’s  basic  intent  of  a “free,  appropriate,  public  education.” 
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Specialized  personnel  have  in  many  cases  been  caught  in  the  crossfire  of  the  specialist  vs.  generalist 
conflict  which  even  now  rages  on  across  this  land.  Indeed,  any  professional  deserves  to  succumb  in  such 
conflicts  if  competencies  can  not  be  convincingly  demonstrated.  The  public,  however,  has  indicated 
through  P.L.  94-142  that  it  will  continue  to  rely  on  governmental  units  to  provide  guarantees  that  appro- 
priately trained  professional  educators  will  be  pivotly  involved  in  diagnosing,  stating  and  defending  the 
needs  of  handicapped  students. 

States,  in  compliance  with  this  federal  mandate,  must  provide  a mechanism  for  teachers  with  specialized 
skills  to  be  publicly  recognized  as  appropriately  trained  agents  to  be  used  in  implementing  this  public  wish. 
Specialized  state  certification  standards  are  public  and  private  school  teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped, 
therefore,  must  be  thoughtfully  developed  and  vigorously  enforced.  It  is  only  through  this  mechanism  that 
the  public  has  some  degree  of  guarantee  that  there  will  be  an  appropriate  match  between  diagnosed  student 
needs  and  specialized  instruction. 


Statement  of  Position:  Division  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 


Funding 


Elinor  H.  Long 

Coordinator,  Pennsylvania  Deaf-Blind  Center 


One  would  expect  that  a position  statement  on  funding  in  respect  to  visually  handicapped  children  and 
their  educational  programs  and  services  would  be  relatively  simple  to  develop.  Ideally,  of  course,  we  and 
others  who  are  their  advocates  would  say  that  these  special  children  should  receive  all  that  they  need. 
But  realistically,  we  recognize  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  rising  costs,  rampant  inflation  and  taxpayer 
foment,  so  the  ideal  may  not  be  practical,  even  considering  the  intent  and  the  mechanisms  of  P.L.  94-142. 

Basically  many  educators  of  the  visually  handicapped  subscribe  to  the  following  positions: 

1 . That  funds  supporting  general  education  activities  should  extend  to  visually  handicapped  children, 
where  such  activities  are  appropriate  for  them. 

2.  That  funds  supporting  special  education  should  provide  special  education  specific  to  the  unique 
needs  of  visually  handicapped  children. 

3.  That  funds  supporting  generic  activities  and  services  for  all  handicapped  children  should  be  avail- 
able at  least  proportionally  to  the  number  of  visually  handicapped,  deaf-blind  or  multi- 
handicapped visually  handicapped  available  for  service. 

4.  That  preferential  funding  must  occasionally  be  considered  due  to  the  low  incidence  and  unique 
needs  of  this  population. 

In  those  states  where  the  mainstreaming  of  visually  handicapped  children  was  a fairly  well  accepted 
practice  prior  to  the  mandates  of  P.L.  94-142,  general  education  had  already  begun  to  demonstrate  con- 
siderable capability  for  assuming  its  responsibilities  to  these  children,  though  continuing  to  seek  special 
education  fiscal  support,  special  instructional  materials  and  technical  assistance.  In  states  with  relatively 
limited  experience  in  the  mainstreaming  of  visually  handicapped  children,  P.L.  94-142  should  provide 
sufficient  incentive  for  increasing  mainstreaming  opportunties  for  these  students. 

The  issue  is  not  just  to  open  public  school  doors  to  admit  visually  handicapped  students.  As  we  pursue 
further  we  become  aware  of  the  need  to  emphasize  equal  opportunity  within  the  school  so  that  visually 
handicapped  children  are  admitted  to  physics  classes,  participate  in  regular  physical  education  programs, 
prompt  for  school  plays,  carry  water  for  the  football  teams,  ride  regular  school  buses,  consult  with  guidance 
counselors  on  career  choices  and  utilize  school  libraries. 

When  significant  adjustments  are  required  to  tailor  a general  education  program  or  activity  to  the  needs 
of  visually  handicapped  children,  whether  as  a group  requiring  a special  education  resource  room  program, 
as  itinerant  instruction  students  or  as  visually  handicapped  students  requiring  special  education  in  special 
facilities  such  as  schools  for  the  blind  primary  funding  should  be  the  responsibility  of  special  education  and 
general  education  support  should  be  made  available.  Allowing  for  organizational  variations  among  the  states 
this  basic  concept  appears  to  be  in  practice  throughout  the  country. 

We  as  professionals  in  the  field  of  the  visually  handicapped  can  exert  impact  in  the  area  of  defining 
the  essential  elements  of  special  education  programs  and  services  for  the  visually  handicapped.  In  so  doing  it 
is  important  for  us  to  acknowledge  that  the  cost  of  special  education  programs  and  services  for  visually 
handicapped  children  is  expensive.  Planned  future  in-services  should  deal  with  relative  costs  in  the  educa- 
tional continuum  to  make  us  all  more  sensitive  to  these  factors  and  to  become  partners  with  our  administra- 
tive officers  in  seeking  ways  to  most  efficiently  utilize  funds.  There  must  be  greater  fiscal  and  programmatic 
recognition  for  children  who  are  otherwise  handicapped  and  assigned  to  some  other  type  of  special  educa- 
tion classes  and  require  visually  handicapped  support  services.  Such  children  are  probably  underserved  if 
not  inappropriately  served  when  visually  handicapped  support  is  not  provided.  The  severely  multi- 
handicapped visually  handicapped  children  are  even  more  costly  to  educate  but  no  less  entitled  to  or 
deserving  of  appropriate  programs. 

The  concept  of  preferential  funding  is  not  unknown  to  the  field  of  the  visually  handicapped.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  federal  “Act  to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind”  was  enacted  a century  ago  and  still  sub- 
sidizes a large  portion  of  braille  and  large  print  books  and  other  instructional  devised  and  appliances  these 
children  require.  Title  Vl-C,  which  provides  funds  for  education  of  deaf-blind  and  other  severely  handi- 
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capped  children  has  stimulated  significant  national  development  of  programs  and  services  necessary  for 
these  small  minorities  in  our  society. 

The  Federal  Optacon  Project  not  only  has  provided  the  nation’s  blind  children  with  equipment  that 
would  have  been  beyond  the  capacity  of  most  school  systems  to  purchase  but  also  has  sponsored  teacher 
training  programs.  At  the  federal  level  preferential  funding  has  usually  focused  on  some  particular  area  in 
the  visually  handicapped  field  requiring  national  attention.  The  success  of  the  programs  cited  here,  and 
others  like  them,  are  recognized  by  all  of  us. 

Preferential  legislation  at  the  state  level  has  also  occurred  in  the  education  of  visually  handicapped 
children.  In  some  states  funding  is  authorized  to  furnish  reader  services  to  visually  handicapped  students  or 
for  the  operation  of  instructional  materials  centers  or  libraries.  Such  statewide  programs  also  make  valuable 
contributions  to  this  population. 

Today  there  is  a tendency  to  avoid  “preferential  treatment”  of  any  group  of  handicapped  as  a kind  of 
reverse  discrimination.  This  is  faulty  logic,  since  to  insist  on  equal  treatment  is  a denial  of  individual  differ- 
ences. Besides,  “prioritizing  of  need”  is  accepted  practice  in  planning.  According  to  program  plan  guide- 
lines, states  are  expected  to  give  priority  attention  to  the  unserved  and  to  the  more  severe. 

Those  of  us  concerned  with  visually  handicapped  children  are  inclined  to  favor  priority  based  on  low 
incidence  since  the  visually  handicapped,  deaf-blind  and  severely  multi-handicapped  children  are  a minority 
among  the  handicapped  minority  and  moreover  are  not  only  clustered  around  our  urban  centers  where 
resources  are  usually  varied  and  prevalent,  but  also  are  found  living  in  the  most  remote  and  isolated  areas 
that  have  little  to  offer. 

These  factors  result  in  tremendous  difficulty  for  building  advocacy  networks,  for  providing  meaningful 
inservice  for  teachers  of  visually  handicapped,  for  providing  specialized  inservice  for  regular  educators 
working  with  these  children,  for  parent  training,  for  organizing  and  implementing  preschool  and  for  infant 
stimulation  programs. 

A common  tendency  today  is  to  provide  generic  funding  for  activities  such  as  these,  since  it  is  intended 
that  all  handicapped  children  will  appropriately  benefit  or  participate.  But  then  whatever  activities  are 
offered  through  these  funds  tend  also  to  be  generic  in  approach,  aimed  mainly  at  those  problems  and  needs 
the  handicapped  have  in  common,  seldom  dealing  directly  with  those  special  problems  and  needs  which 
are  vital  to  the  minorities  within  the  handicapped  population. 

Generic  approaches  to  teacher  inservice  and  to  parent  training,  when  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  visually  handicapped,  are  of  value  up  to  the  point  where  they  need  to  be  specific.  After  that  point  is 
reached  they  can  actually  be  damaging.  We  must  be  on  guard  against  utilization  of  generic  funding  for 
generic  activities  at  the  exclusion  of  specific  activities  to  benefit  a specific  group  such  as  the  visually  handi- 
capped. 

One  way  to  prevent  such  occurrence  is  to  administratively  apportion  generic  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  number  of  children  presented  for  service  in  a given  state.  Then  visually  handicapped  children  and 
other  minorities  could  be  assured  of  their  fair  share  of  the  funds  available,  whether  for  generic  or  for 
specific  activities,  or  for  a combination  of  both. 

Finally,  our  position  on  funding  should  include  a stand  for  cooperation  with  other  handicapped  interest 
groups  and  against  the  handicapped  having  to  compete  with  each  other.  Some  friendly  competition,  of 
course,  can  be  healthy  and  stimulating.  But  we  can  ill  afford  competition  when  vital  education  programs 
and  services  are  at  stake.  All  handicapped  children  are  to  be  served,  and  all  are  to  be  served  appropriately. 
Adequate,  appropriate  funding,  combined  with  meticulous,  creative  fiscal  and  program  planning,  is  basic 
to  all  our  efforts  in  the  interest  of  our  special  children. 


Statement  of  Position:  Division  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 


The  Role  and  Responsibility  of  the  State  Education 
Consultant  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 

Adopted  by  the  State  Education  Consultants 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped 


In  order  that  visually  handicapped  children  and  youth  may  be  assured  of  receiving  a free,  appropriate, 
public  education  of  consistently  high  quality,  state  departments  of  education  must  maintain  at  least  one 
full-time  consultant  specifically  trained  and  experienced  in  education  of  the  visually  handicapped  and 
assigned  responsibility  for  educational  programming  for  visually  handicapped  children  and  youth. 

Since  the  1940s  there  have  been  persons  in  state  departments  of  education  with  titles  similar  to  “state 
education  consultant  for  the  visually  handicapped.”  From  the  beginning,  these  persons  were  primary  ad- 
vocates to  insure  appropriate  acceptance  of  the  visually  handicapped  child  into  the  regular  education  pro- 
gram. Later  in  the  1960s,  they  expanded  their  activities  to  include  conducting  inservice  training  programs 
and  setting  up  specialized  materials  centers.  Throughout  the  three  decades,  state  consultants  were  instru- 
mental in  the  development  and  coordination  of  volunteer  services  to  produce  textbooks  and  other  special- 
ized educational  materials.  During  the  1970s,  state  special  education  laws  and  federal  legislation,  particu- 
larly Public  Law  94-142,  The  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  brought  new  challenges,  increas- 
ed demands,  and  major  changes  in  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  state  education  consultants  for  the 
visually  handicapped. 

Presently,  the  necessity  for  continuation  of  a strong  coordination  and  support  role  within  state  de- 
partments of  education  specifically  for  programs  and  services  to  visually  handicapped  children  and  youth  is 
a low  priority  for  many  state  education  leaders.  The  need  for  these  state  consultants’  specialized  skills  is 
frequently  unrecognzied  in  spite  of  their  long  and  successful  history  of  encouraging  the  integration  of 
visually  handicapped  students  into  regular  education  programs.  In  addition,  services  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped must  often  compete  with  higher  incidence  handicapped  populations  and  previously  unserved  popu- 
lations for  representation  and  funds. 

Public  Law  94-142  and  Section  504  of  Public  Law  94-112  have  had  a tremendous  impact  on  the  role 
and  responsibilities  of  leadership  personnel  in  all  special  education  categorical  areas.  In  most  states,  the 
implementation  of  these  laws  has  demanded  changes  in  function  for  state  department  personnel.  They  are 
shifting  from  responsibility  for  particular  program  areas  such  as  vision  to  monitoring  compliance  with  state 
and  federal  regulations.  However,  if  the  quality  of  programs  for  visually  handicapped  students  at  the  local 
level  is  not  to  be  eroded,  concerned  professionals  must  define  roles  and  responsibilities  that  are  essential 
to  the  effective  functioning  of  state  education  consultants  for  the  visually  handicapped  so  that  creative 
leadership  may  be  provided  to  the  local  school  districts.  To  assure  the  free,  appropriate,  public  education 
for  all  visually  handicapped  students,  state  education  consultants  for  the  visually  handicapped  children 
and  youth  are  necessary  to: 

• Serve  as  advocates  for  the  formation  and  implementation  of  appropriate  laws,  regulations,  and  pro- 
gram standards  affecting  the  educational  well-being  of  all  visually  handicapped  students; 

• Provide  leadership  to  teachers  in  local  and  regional  education  programs  and  to  function  as  advocates 
for  them  with  local  administrators; 

• Provide  an  on-going  program  of  local  administrative  professional  development  in  order  to  raise  the 
level  of  technical  expertise  for  those  local  supervisors  responsible  for  making  important  daily  pro- 
grammatic decisions; 

• Serve  as  catalysts  for  the  development  of  teacher-designed  inservice  opportunities; 

• Serve  as  consultants  to  local  school  district  personnel  as  they  conduct  appropriately  designed  program 
evaluation  and  improvement  practices; 

• Design  and  administer  systematic  child  search  plans  which  will  effectively  identify  students  needing 
specialized  educational  services  related  to  visual  handicaps; 

• Act  as  analysts  of  census  data  in  order  to  recommend  and  enforce  the  establishment  of  a continuum 
of  appropriate  program  models  to  serve  all  identified  students,  regardless  of  the  students’  educational 
level  or  geographic  location; 
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• Assure  that  adequate  federal,  state,  and  local  funding  programs  are  provided  to  support  state-wide 
special  education  delivery  systems; 

• Serve  as  advocates  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  comprehensive  delivery  systems  for 
specialized  educational  materials  and  equipment  to  support  visually  handicapped  students  in  the  least 
restrictive  settings; 

• Assure  that  appropriate  related  services  are  provided  as  necessary  within  the  special  education  de- 
livery systems; 

• Design  and  administer  public  communication  systems  which  will  clearly  describe  all  programs  and 
services  potentially  necessary  for  visually  handicapped  students  to  receive  a free,  appropriate,  public 
education; 

• Serve  to  foster  interagency,  intra-agency,  and  medical  community  cooperation  to  insure  the  smooth 
provision  of  other  necessary  social,  vocational,  rehabilitation,  medical,  and  welfare  services  to  visually 
handicapped  students  in  concert  with  the  total  educational  system; 

• Serve  as  information  channels  to  the  U.S.  Education  Department,  Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  in  the  long  range  development  of  appropriate  programs,  services,  and  tech- 
nology; 

• Advise  teacher-training  institutions  of  evolving  competencies  needed  for  teachers  of  the  visually 
handicapped;  and 

• Maintain  regular  communication  with  national  professional  organizations  and  consumer  groups  to 
insure  uniformity  of  service  delivery  patterns  and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  policy,  curricular, 
technological  and  program  developments. 

To  perform  these  tasks,  and  to  function  adequately  as  leaders,  state  education  consultants  for  the  visual- 
ly handicapped  must  have  a background  of  knowledge  and  understanding  about  the  special  educational 
needs  of  visually  handicapped  students  and  must  possess  skill  in  administration  and  consultation.  The 
following  competencies  are  considered  to  be  essentiaf: 

• Ability  to  design  and  implement  an  appropriate  special  education  service  delivery  system  for  all 
visually  handicapped  students; 

• Ability  to  supervise,  advocate  for,  coordinate,  and  support  teachers  who  work  with  visually  handi- 
capped students  at  the  local  and  regional  levels; 

• Skill  to  assess,  determine  priorities,  and  manage  time  and  resources; 

• Ability  to  secure  funds  and  manage  fiscal  matters; 

• Ability  to  utilize  skills  of  a change  agent  to  establish  appropriate  service  delivery  systems; 

• Ability  to  plan  and  implement  on-going  staff  development; 

• Ability  to  work  effectively  with  other  professionals  such  as  local  and  state  education  officials,  in- 
structional materials  center  personnel,  legislators,  college/university  personnel,  parents,  community 
volunteers,  etc.; 

• Ability  to  engage  in  meaningful  problem  solving; 

• Skill  in  analyzing  and  utilizing  the  political  communications  systems; 

• Ability  to  serve  in  an  advocacy  role; 

• Ability  to  apply  research  skills  to  the  solution  of  educational  problems; 

• Ability  to  select  and  manage  appropriate  evaluation  procedures  for  handicapped  students  and  pro- 
grams; and 

• Skill  in  facilitation  and  consultation. 

With  these  competencies,  a state  education  consultant  can  serve  in  an  advocacy  role  to  assure  that  visual- 
ly handicapped  children  and  youth  are  adequately  represented  at  state  and  national  levels.  To  do  so  effec- 
tively, however,  requires  the  primary  foci  and  priorities  of  the  state  education  consultant  for  visually  handi- 
capped be  to  assure  that  appropriate  special  education  delivery  systems  for  the  visually  handicapped  exist 
and  to  provide  support  critically  necessary  for  teachers  and  administrators  at  the  local  and  regional  levels. 
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In  1981  the  Division  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  published  a collection  of  five  position  papers  that 
represented  the  collective  thinking  of  the  membership  with  reference  to  current  issues  concerning  the 
education  of  visually  handicapped  children  and  youth.  These  papers  addressed  the  topics  of  continuum  of 
services,  role  and  function  of  the  teacher  of  visually  handicapped  students,  specialized  certification,  funding, 
and  state  consultants. 

DVH  recognizes  the  importance  of  taking  a consolidated  position  on  various  issues  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  informed,  professional  input  in  both  local  and  national  arenas  which  may  impact  the  quality  and 
extent  of  educational  services  provided  to  the  visually  handicapped.  For  this  purpose,  a process  was  adopted 
which  has  allowed  for  maximum  review  and  revision  by  the  DVH  membership  so  that  position  papers  written 
by  individuals  truly  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  total  membership. 

Two  more  position  papers  are  now  ready  for  dissemination  and  are  presented  in  this  booklet.  They 
address  the  issues  of  education  of  multi-impaired  visually  handicapped  students  and  of  teacher  preparation. 

As  with  the  1981  publication,  the  format  of  this  publication  is  designed  to  allow  for  additions  and  easy  use 
of  the  various  papers  depending  upon  need.  Permission  is  granted  to  members  to  reproduce  this  publication 
in  total  or  in  part  when  credit  is  given  to  the  Division  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  and  the  individual  author  of 
the  position  paper. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  Executive  Officers  and  the  Publications  Committee  of  DVH  that  this  material  will 
be  useful  to  you  in  your  professional  role.  Your  comments  and  suggestions  are  welcome.  You  are  also 
encouraged  to  submit  additional  issues  and  papers  for  review  by  the  membership  for  possible  inclusion  in 
this  publication.  It  is  only  with  a consolidated  effort  that  we  will  bring  our  message  to  the  decision  makers  and 
truly  influence  our  professional  commitment  to  better  education  for  visually  impaired  persons. 
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• Statement  of  Position:  Division  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 


Teacher  Preparation:  Continuity  and 

Change 


Rose-Marie  Swallow 

Professor,  California  State  University,  Los  Angeles 

Today’s  issues  often  produce  tomorrow’s  change;  they  help  us  to  reconsider  the  past  in  our  search  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  present.  Since  education  often  reflects  current  political  and  sociological  condi- 
tions, so  is  teacher  preparation  affected  by  many  of  these  same  concerns.  Teacher  preparation  in  the  area  of 
the  visually  handicapped  also  continues  to  change  in  response  to  present  day  educational  needs  as  well  as 
to  political  and  other  sociological  influences.  Even  though  these  programs  may  have  a changing  focus  or 
emphasis,  they  have  never  been  more  demanding  or  more  goal  directed.  Certainly  today  we  recognize  our 
identity,  yet  are  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  varied  needs  and  requirements  of  the  field  at  large.  Teacher 
preparation  as  always  is  involved  in  current  educational  issues  and  concerns.  Nationally  we  are  in  a strong 
position.  In  the  main  we  have  defined  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  teachers  to  be  effective,  and 
generally  we  are  working  at  developing  that  performance  in  our  students. 

Visually  handicapped  education  is  ahead  of  other  areas  in  special  education.  We  have  already  estab- 
lished a field  consensus  of  program  objectives  and  we  are  currently  working  on  a field  consensus  of  role 
responsibilities.  Thus  it  becomes  a relatively  easy  task  to  define  the  role  of  teacher  preparation  in  the  area  of 
visually  handicapped:  to  develop  the  required  teaching  skills;  to  understand  the  basic  knowledge  of  the  field; 
and  to  perform  as  a teacher  at  an  acceptable  level  of  ability.  Thus  the  underlying  issue  of  this  paper  is  the 
ultimate  usefulness  and  effectiveness  of  that  teacher  preparation  program.  In  other  words,  for  how  long  will 
the  present  day  teacher  preparation  programs  continue  to  be  useful  in  developing  personnel  effectively 
trained  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  field? 

If  we  accept  the  postion  that  there  are  two  roles  for  teacher  preparation  - the  “follower”  and  the  “leader” 
-then  how  do  these  two  factors  manifest  themselves?  A leader  is  an  initiator  of  change  and  not  merely  a 
reactor  to  change.  A leader  is  a developer  of  curriculum,  rather  that  an  adaptor  of  instructional  material.  A 
leader  specializes  in  specific  content  in  addition  to  developing  the  principles  of  generic  preparation.  But  a 
leader  is  flexible  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  field  in  order  to  adequately  develop  personnel  for  that 
field.  There  are  many  times  when  each  institution  must  listen  to  the  local  cares  and  concerns  of  their 
graduates  and  at  the  same  time  be  cognizant  of  national  trends  and  issues. 

Currently  teacher  preparation  is  confronting  certain  issues,  such  as  performance-based  teacher  educa- 
tion, generic  programming,  curriculum  development  and  professional  improvement.  Let  us  examine  how 
each  of  these  may  be  today’s  issues  producing  tomorrow’s  changes  in  preparation  of  teachers  of  the  visually 
handicapped. 

The  first  concerns  performance-based  teacher  education.  It  is  impractical  to  believe  that  a national  set  of 
teaching  competencies  in  and  of  themselves  can  be  responsive  to  all  local  needs  and  situational  require- 
ments for  teachers.  It  is  nevertheless  apparent  that  program  outcomes,  their  measurement  and  the  criterion 
for  evaluation  cannot  be  viewed  as  inappropriate.  But  these  are  not,  nor  should  they  be  a national  criteria  for 
measuring  program  effectiveness  orthe  successful  development  of  teaching  skills. Thegoalsand  objectives 
are  not  an  end  in  themselves,  rather  they  serve  as  guidelines  to  becoming  more  effective  teachers.  A 
statement  or  list  of  mastery  tasks  for  evaluating  performances  is  to  be  viewed  as  a milestone  in  the 
development  of  teacher  effectiveness  - the  means  to  an  end.  Since  the  guidelines  for  education  of  teachers  of 
visually  handicapped  students  have  been  developed,  the  field  is  well  ahead  of  itself.  The  current  national 
goals  are  excellent  behaviors  for  performance- based  teacher  education.  Since  good  guidelines  necessarily 
lack  specificity,  these  may  well  serve  as  national  standards  for  teacher  preparation  centers. 

Generic  programming  has  been  a main  problem  for  many  teacher-preparation  programs.  Since  training 
programs  have  lost  much  of  their  specificity,  they  have  also  lessened  their  identity.  As  a general  statement, 
university  personnel  often  do  not  address  the  unique  needs  of  sensorial  impaired  students.  School  districts 
recruiting  teachers  from  generic  programs  should  be  quite  concerned  with  the  overall  relatednessof  the  total 
teacher  preparation  program.  Generic  preparation  may  attempt  to  do  too  much,  to  be  too  inclusive,  and  also  to 


come  too  early  in  the  normal  learning  sequence  for  teachers.  However,  this  does  not  negate  the  need  for 
much  of  this  general  knowledge  and  skills.  But  in  addition  education  of  visually  handicapped  students  has 
content  designed  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  school-aged  student.  This  body  of  knowlege  requires 
development  along  with  the  generic  preparation. 

The  educational  needs  of  blind  and  partially  seeing  children  demand  more  that  generically  trained 
teachers.  Teachers  of  visually  handicapped  students  are  more  than  promoters  of  general  education.  They  do 
need  background,  experience  and  certification  in  regular  education.  But  in  addition  they  must  be  highly 
specialized  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  visually  handicapped  learners.  Our  current  group  of  visually 
handicapped  students  suggests  more  specialization  required  by  our  teachers,  not  less.  Teachers  of  visually 
handicapped  students  must  be  competently  prepared  to  teach  the  specialized  curricula  to  children  of 
varying  ages  across  the  full  spectrum  of  abilities  and  skills. 

Curriculum  development  is  the  third  trend  to  be  discussed.  As  teacher  training  centers  react  to  local  needs 
and  national  standards  the  curriculum  goals  and  standards  will  change.  Since  curriculum  change  may 
involve  some  of  the  unknown  and  unproven,  concerned  fears  may  arise  in  the  fact  of  this  chance.  Teacher 
preparation  must  respond  both  thoughtfully  and  courageously.  For  sure,  most  change  is  essential  multidirec- 
tional energy:  to  the  field  and  from  the  field.  Since  the  teacher  preparation  center  and  the  field  at  large  both 
have  the  best  interest  of  the  visually  handicapped  population  shared  between  them,  they  both  have  the  need 
to  communicate  effectively  with  each  other.  This  teamed  concerned  response  to  needs  of  teachers  and 
university  curricula  will  manifest  itself  in  supportive  energies  for  change.  Both  the  institution  and  the  field 
need  each  other  in  order  to  fulfill  their  own  expectations.  Both  have  vested  interests  in  each  other.  They  are 
truly  working  partners  in  the  education  of  visually  handicapped  children  and  youth.  University  curricula  in  the 
area  of  visual  handicap  rises  from  this  vested  interest. 

But  ultimately  the  final  responsibility  for  learning  rests  with  the  novice  university  students.  They  have 
freely  chosen  this  area  of  study.  At  that  point  in  time,  it  became  their  duty  to  diligently  pursue  their  career 
choice,  their  self-destiny.  Unless  the  university  student  is  actively  involved  in  the  learning  activities  of  the 
teacher  preparation  program  and  committed  to  the  cause,  learning  does  not  take  place.  Much  commitment 
and  sacrifice  are  involved. 

The  fourth  and  final  issue  is  professional  improvement.  Because  of  recent  technological  and  curriculum 
innovations  there  is  a need  for  continued  professional  development.  There  are  additional  curriculum 
changes  through  the  use  of  various  reading  and  writing  machines  or  talking  devices.  The  variety  of 
curriculum  adaptations  available  to  teachers  along  with  the  special  skills  needed  by  the  learner  are  affected 
by  technological  advancements.  The  amount  and  kind  of  educational  aids  and  mobility  devices  is  ever 
increasing.  Each  student  trainee  needs  to  be  familiar  with  the  workings  and  operations  of  numerous  aids  and 
devices  and  in  addition  be  able  to  teach  to  the  needs  of  each  learner. 

Teaching  skills  in  many  areas  often  become  outdated  or  more  frequently  need  updating.  Teacher 
preparation  programs  need  to  demonstrate  their  leadership  ability  in  designing  unique  and  useful  models  for 
professional  improvement.  Because  of  the  national  shortage  of  teachers  of  visually  handicapped  students, 
we  must  explore  various  models  of  teacher  preparation.  We  must  bring  programs  to  where  they  are  needed. 
We  must  try  new  and  creative  approaches  to  meeting  low  incidence  teacher  needs. 

Since  the  overall  child  population  needs  have  changed  over  the  last  decade,  experienced  teachers  must 
expand  their  concepts  of  visually  handicapped  children,  but  in  addition  they  need  to  demonstrate  an  ability  to 
teach  the  child  functioning  at  lower  or  preschool  levels,  or  the  child  with  additional  learning  and/or 
handicapping  conditions.  Many  teachers  naively  state  - “I’m  not  going  to  be  teaching  a child  like  that!” 
Whether  they  want  to  or  not  cannot  be  the  concern  of  the  teacher  preparation  program.  In  many  institutions,  all 
the  preservice  students  have  practice  with  developmentally  handicapped,  preschool  or  multi-handicapped 
children.  Other  institutions  may  specialize  with  other  types  of  children  or  with  specialized  training  needs.  The 
training  model  should  be  understood  before  a candidate  is  hired  by  the  school  district. 

Needless  to  state,  teacher  preparation  program  responsibilites  are  going  forward.  On-going  training  has 
become  essential  to  continued  success  in  teaching.  For  the  immediate  future,  it  is  envisioned  that  there  is  a 
continuing  need  to  develop  long-range  planning  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  National  standards  from  one  training  institution  to  another  is  in  need  of  future  clarification; 

2.  Teacher  education  centers  located  for  special  summer  training  sessions  with  exchanges  of 
competent  staff; 

3.  Increased  curriculum  development  by  recognized  professionals  in  the  field; 

4.  Continued  emphasis  of  curriculum  skills  development  for  the  visually  handicapped; 


5. 


Learning  packets  distributed  to  inservice  and  preservice  training  sites; 

6.  Training  modules  developed  for  short-term  training  in  a specific  skill  area; 

7.  Additional  skills  training  in  utilized  technology  in  the  classroom; 

8.  Research  applied  to  innovative  programs  and  curriculum. 


These  are  indeed  changing  times,  but  the  field  is  healthy  with  a well  defined  body  of  knowledge. 
Curriculum  is  essentially  alive  and  vibrant.  Hopefully,  teacher  preparation  is  contributing  to  a sounder 
educational  climate  in  which  children  are  learning.  As  the  traditional  patterns  of  involvement  which  have 
characterized  teacher  education  programs  continue,  the  field  is  coming  to  a consensus  in  not  only  structure, 
but  also  in  nationally  stated  standards  with  defined  role  responsibilities.  Teacher  preparation  will  continue 
that  which  is  useful  and  change  that  which  is  obsolete. 

This  then  is  what  is  meant  by  “teacher  preparation:  continuity  and  change.”  Today’s  issues  hopefully  will 
produce  tomorrow’s  changes  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  who  are,  and  will  be,  directing  the  learning 
experiences  of  all  visually  handicapped  children  and  youth. 


• Statement  of  Position:  Division  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 


Expansion  of  the  Role  of  the  Teacher 
of  the  Visually  Handicapped: 

Providing  for  Multi-Impaired  Students 

Phil  Vedovatti 

Coordinator,  Visually  Impaired,  Northwestern  Illinois  Association 

and 

Rosanne  K.  Silberman 

Associate  Professor,  Hunter  College  of  the  City  University  of  N.Y. 


All  multi-impaired  students  who  have  visual  handicaps  are  entitled  to  the  services  of  a trained  teacher  of 
the  visually  handicapped.  Due  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  these  students  enrolling  in  day  and  residential 
school  programs,  educators  of  the  visually  handicapped  should  expand  their  roles,  functions,  and  compet- 
encies. Many  teachers  are  currently  expected  to  serve  children  who  have  visual  impairments  in  addition  to  a 
broad  range  of  other  disabilities  including  cerebral  palsy,  hearing  impairment,  mental  retardation,  and 
various  neurological  syndromes.  Meeting  the  complex  educational  needs  of  these  multi-impaired,  visually 
handicapped  (MI-VH)  children  in  a wide  variety  of  settings  offers  a unique  challenge,  which  is  the  focus  of  this 
position  paper. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  DVH  membership  that  all  teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped  have  the 
competencies  outlined  in  the  publication:  Vision  Field  Must  Define  Teacher’s  Role,  Function( Spungin,  1979). 
These  competencies  include  the  areas  of: 

A)  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

B)  Educational  and  Instructional  Strategies 

C)  Learning  Environment 

D)  Unique  Curriculum 

E)  Guidance  and  Counseling 

F)  Administration  and  Supervision 

G)  School  and  Community  Relations 

Moreover,  additional  specific  competencies  now  should  be  added  to  take  into  account  the  needs  of  MI-VH 
learners. 

In  the  two  areas,  Assessment  and  Evaluation  and  Educational  and  Instructional  Strategies,  it  is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  professionals  in  the  field  of  the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped,  especially 
teachers,  to  assess  and  remediate  functional  vision  skills  in  all  multi-impaired  students  regardless  of  the 
severity  or  multiplicity  of  impairments.  Of  critical  importance  is  having  competencies  in  the  following  areas: 

A)  Knowledge  of  the  common  types  of  visual  functioning  difficulties  in  various  handicapped 
populations 

B)  Knowledge  of  the  effects  of  visual  loss  on  language  development 

C)  Knowledge  of  abnormal  reflex  and  movement  patterns  and  their  effects  on  visual  functioning 


D)  Knowledge  of  appropriate  positioning  and  handling  techniques  for  multi-impaired  students 

E)  Knowledge  of  the  effects  of  visual  loss  on  the  performance  of  functional  vision  tasks,  i.  e.,  feeding 
activities,  workshop  tasks,  manual  communication  skills,  and  the  proper  scanning  of  communication 
boards. 

While  certain  subject  areas  in  which  teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped  should  be  trained  are 
enumerated  in  the  DVH  position  paper  developed  by  Spungin  (1979),  the  emphasis  of  these  competencies  is 
dramatically  different  when  the  focus  is  on  education  of  the  MI-VH  student.  These  differences  are  particularly 
evident  in  the  following  areas: 

A)  Educational  Assessment  and  Diagnosis 

B)  Leisure  and  Recreation 

C)  Human  Sexuality 

D)  Motor  Development 

E)  Cognitive  Development 

F)  Social  Adjustment  Skills 

G)  Career  and  Vocational  Education 


Areas  of  additional  knowledge  teachers  need  to  work  with  multi-impaired  students  which  have  not  been 
mentioned  previously  include: 

A)  Early  child  development  with  specific  emphasis  on  normal  and  abnormal  motor  and  language 

development 

B)  Augmentative  communication  systems 

C)  Principles  of  behavior  management 

D)  Legislation  and  litigation  related  to  children’s  rights  to  an  education 

E)  Task  analysis  relevant  to  low  functioning  students 

Visually  handicapped  students  with  multi-impairments  are  participating  more  frequently  in  diverse 
educational  service  delivery  models  and  living  successfully  in  various  types  of  community  facilities  including 
their  home,  group  homes,  developmental  centers,  residential  schools,  hospitals,  and  institutions.  Therefore, 
additional  relevant  competencies  needed  by  teachers  are: 

A)  Types,  advantages,  and  disadvantages  of  alternate  service  delivery  models 

B)  Organizational  skills 

1.  Time  management 

2.  Scheduling 

3.  Use  of  space 

C)  Appropriate  utilization  of  support  personnel,  i.e.  teacher  assistants,  child  care  or  residence  workers. 

Teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped  should  be  able  to  function  as  an  integral  part  of  a transdisciplinary 
team  in  meeting  the  complex  needs  of  MI-VH  students.  They  will  need  to  know  and  understand  the  roles  and 
functions  of  the  various  disciplines  including  but  not  limited  to  medicine;  education;  social  work;  psychology; 
occupational,  physical  and  speech  therapies;  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  They  must  be  knowledgeable  in 
the  terminologies  utilized  by  each.  Operating  as  part  of  such  a team  and  offering  limited  direct  and/or 
consultative  services  affords  the  teacher  of  visually  handicapped  students  the  opportunity  to  be  both  a 
teacher  and  learner  as  he /she  demonstrates  his/her  expertise  and,  in  turn  benefits  from  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  the  other  team  members  from  various  fields,  all  on  behalf  of  MI-VH  students.  Additionally,  the  teacher 
of  the  MI-VH  student  will  be  responsible  for  developing  in  the  other  team  members  an  understanding  of  and 
the  techniques  for  meeting  the  unique  needs  of  this  population  which  are  directly  attributable  to  their  visual 
impairment.  It  also  affords  the  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped  the  opportunity  to  be  an  advocate  for  the 
multi-impaired  student  with  a visual  impairment. 


Also  critical  for  a teacher  is  an  understanding  of  the  needs  of  parents  of  MI-VH  students  as  well  as 
strategies  for  helping  them  to  meet  those  needs.  The  ability  to  provide  resources  and  information  to  parents, 
to  serve  as  an  advocate  for  and  with  them,  to  establish  counseling  and  support  mechanisms,  and  to  train 
parents  to  assist  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  their  child’s  program  are  all  facets  of  the  teacher’s 
role  in  a comprehensive  parent  participation  program. 

Although  not  all  teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped  will  work  with  MI-VH  students,  those  who  do  will 
need  to  have  the  additional  competencies  as  described  in  this  paper  which  would  enable  them  to  appro- 
priately serve  this  population.  Teacher  preparation  programs  and  school  personnel  responsible  for  the 
inservice  training  options  exist.  These  options  could  include  the  following: 

A)  Specialized  graduate  level  training  programs  for  teachers  of  deaf-blind  and/or  MI-VH  visually 
handicapped  children 

B)  Courses  designed  to  provide  information  and  techniques  for  working  with  MI-VH  students 

C)  Summer  inservice  workshops  on  various  topics  relating  to  the  MI-VH  student,  i.e.  assessment, 
behavior  management 

D)  Utilization  of  consultants  from  both  the  field  of  the  visually  handicapped  and  from  other  disciplines 
on  a regular  basis 

E)  Provision  of  ongoing  after  school  topical  workshops  in  areas  such  as  vision  assessment  and 
remediation,  feeding,  motor  development,  language  development,  etc. 

F)  Opportunities  for  visitations  to  exemplary  programs  serving  MI-VH  children 

G)  Utilization  of  available  inservice  training  packages  developed  to  train  staff  working  with  severely 
handicapped  students 

H)  Training  modules  specifically  designed  to  train  teachers  of  MI-VH  students 

I)  Encouragement  for  teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped  to  take  additional  courses  in  other 
disciplines. 

Planning  for  the  future  offers  exciting  challenges  and  presents  us  with  the  need  to  change.  The 
expansion  of  the  roles,  function,  and  competencies  of  the  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped  would 
enable  us  to  provide  the  best  possible  services  to  visually  handicapped  students  with  multi- 
impairments and  it  would  guarantee  that  our  field  would  remain  in  the  forefront  of  special  education 
in  the  years  to  come. 
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